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THOMAS SMITH, 
THE GREEN STREET MISSIONARY. 


[The following article is extracted from 
“ Winter Work, or The Green Street Mission,” 
a little book published in London. 
it appended to the English Annual Monitor 
for 1865, with a few introductory remarks by 
the editor, as follow :—] 

In deciding to occupy a few vacant pages of 
the Annual Monitor with this and the follow- 
ing sketch, the Editor of the present volume 
has felt some hesitation from the apprehension 
that they might already be familiar to many of 
its readers; he has had, however, but little 
time in which to choose, and nothing more 
suitable presented itself. He does not wish it 
to be supposed that he holds up these earnest 
laborers as examples for the imitation of others 
in each detail of their active service; far from 
it. The lesson which their lives seem to teach, 
he takes mainly to be this :—They loved their 
Saviour, they desired fully toserve Him. They 
were not bound by trammels placed upon 
them by their own prejudices, or by undue 
deference to what others might think, and 
what their hands found to do they did with 
great humility—but they did it with all their 
might, and the Lord abundantly blessed their 
labors. In those respects does not their exam- 
ple loudly call upon all, who, like them, love 
their Saviour, to go and do likewise. 





In the year 1858, a youth of twenty-one 
years of age found his way from the village of 
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ruddy cheeks, and well knit frame. Honesty 
was written on his countenance, with something 
of the energy aud undaunted resolution which 
mark the English character. 

His cordial shake of the hand, his pleasant 
smile, his brief, simple, straightforward mode 
of expression, indicated that he was frank and 
kind ; beyond this there was nothing remark- 
able in his aspect. He was neither handsome, 
nor intellectual, nor educated. He could read 
and write, but that was all. He could not utter 
a sentence according to rule, nor boast a single 
accomplishment. Yet he marked out a path 
for others to tread, and commenced a work 
which was not to die with him. 

Untaught in this world’s science, he had 
come under Heavenly teaching. His was one 
of those cases of conversion, which can only be 
attributed to the direct agency of the Holy 
Spirit, aod which, as results show them to be 
genuine, tell with almost the force of miracle 
upon unbelieving associates. He had been 
thoughtless, vacant, wild, as the rest of his vil- 
lage companions, until one day he chanced to 
be present at a meeting of the Primitive Meth- 
odists. That dear old hymn of Cowper’s, “There 
is a fountain filled with blood,” was sung to the 
well known revival tune, and it reached 
Thomas Smith’s heart. Before the singing 
ceased he had felt himself to be a sinner, and 
had looked to Jesus, as his Saviour. He went 
away from that meeting anotherman. Thoughts, 
desires, motives, pursuits, were all changed. 
He was a “ new creature in Christ Jesus.” He 
came to Clifton and obtained work as a mason’s 
apprentice. He attended the Sunday and 
week-day services at Hope Chapel, sought out 
religious associates, became a diligent teacher 
in the Sunday School, and joined an evening cot- 
tage prayer meeting. He also commenced a 
journal, which affords abundant evidence of 
the delight with which he availed himself of 
every religious service. e 

His mind was cast in somewhat of the John 
Bunyan mould, and he luxuriated in the lan- 


Mangotsfield to the beautiful neighborhood of; guage and imagery of Scripture. Of this his 
Clifton. He was a genuine specimen of an/| little journal furnishes many instances. Thus, 
Knglish laborer, with browao hair, blue eyes,' January 29th, 1859, he writes—“ This is my 
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spiritual birthday, and thank the Lord, though 
Lam no older, I can walk and talk. I am 
just two years old to-day. Had any one seen 
me two years ago this very day, they might have 
said that I was the most miserable soul living, 
for I was bound in chains of sin, in prison, in the 
" dark, dead to everything good; but the Lord 
saw me, He set me free, He gave me sight, 
He pardonec my sin. I once was dead to all 
happiness, but now I enjoy the love of God in 
my heart,—I love His people, I love His house, 
I love His service. 
‘O happy day! 
When I began to watch and pray ; 
O happy day! 
When Jesus washed my sins away.’” 

More than once he speaks of his conversion as 
his birthday, and of the day of his death as 
‘‘ coming of age.” 

One Sabbath even'ng, he writes, “I have 
enjoyed sweet communion with God, my 
Heavenly Father, and have had such a sight 
of the mansion that I shall have to dwell in 
when | come of age! I cannot tell when that 
will be, but, Iam sure of this, that it will 
come; therefore, O Lord, do Thou in Thy 
love, keep me continually looking to Thee, and 
living for Thee, that 1 may be prepared to 
megt Thee, come death how or when it may.”’ 

The Christian conflict was one of his favor- 
ite illustrations. Thus April, 1859, he writes, 
‘‘T am glad and pleased with the bounty which 
is given to the soldiers of Christ, and I feel 
that by and by when the war is over, if true to 
my Captain, I shall receive the reward which 
is laid up for all soldiers who are true to their 
colors and faithful to death.” Again, April 
14th,—“ Had to engage in a hot battle to-day, 
with the enemy of souls; but, thank God, the 
armor fitted so well that I was able to with- 
stand him, and the Lord gave me plenty of 
shots to fire at him, and I dd fire at him in 
the strength of God, till at last he fled from me 
defeated, and there and then I thanked God 
for His goodness to me in giving me the 
victory.” 

And again he says, “ I feel it such an honor 
to be in Christ’s army, and [ am determined to 
do what I can, the Lord helping me. I will 
go out into the streets and lanes, and byways 
and highways, as a recruiting sergeant, to try if 
I can enlist any soldiers for Jesus. The Lord 
help me. Amen.” 

The resolution thus formed was in due time 
carried into effect. On his way to the Sunday 
School he was in the habit of passing by a street 
which had, at that period, an unenviable noto 
riety ig the neighborhood. Dowry Chapel ad- 
joined it in one direction, Hope Ch»pel in 
another; and Christian visitors from these 
and other congregations had paid much atten- 
tion to the people, but apparently with little 
result. It seemed au exemplification of the 
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old adage, “ The nearer the church, the farther 


from God.” The inhabitants, for the most 
part, spent’ their leisure hours ‘in drinking, 
swearing, quarrelling, or begging, and as many 
as a hundred would sometimes turn out to en- 
joy the spectacle of a fight in the open street. 

Thomas Smith witnessed the condition of 
these poor people, and laid it to heart. Many 
a sleepless, night he passed, thinking of their 
misery ; and very often would he rise from his 
bed to pray for them. He asked that he 
might be enabled to help them, and be taught 
the right way. Earnest he was, but neither 
rash nor impatient, and it was not until after 
many long months of prayer and waiting that 
he ventured to make an attempt. 

Having been informed that a front room on 
a ground floor in the street was to be let, he 
went to see it, and, thinking it would answer 
his purpose, he agreed to rent it at two shillings 
and sixpence per week. This room was but fif- 
teen feet long, twelve feet wide, and nine feet 
high. It had one window looking into the 
street, and opened into a small, low, inner 
room, about six feet square, without window or 
outlet, where in case of crowding, a few chil- 
dren could sit. With the help of another 
man, Thomas whitewashed the walls, and 
painted the wainscot and window, knocked a 
few forms together, and contrived a little desk 
or pulpit, on which he placed a red cloth 
cushion and trimming. From the ceiling a 
cooper’s hoop, with four sockets for candles, was 
suspended as a chandelier, while the walls were 
hung with the mottoes, “Come to Jesus,” 
“ He will save you,” &, Having thus fitted 
up his little sanctuary in as orderly a fashion as 
his small means permitted, one Sunday evening, 
in September, 1859, he went from house to house, 
and from room to room, and finally stood at the 
corner of the street, inviting his poor friends 
to come in. His invitation was accepted, and 
they crowded in and listened curiously to his 
simple exhortations. A minister or a lay gen- 
tleman might have failed, but this was ‘ only 
Thomas Smith.” hey were not afraid of him. 

That very night he announced that on the 
Tuesday evening he should hold a Temperance 
Meeting. Drunkenness was the besetting sin 
of his poor hearers, and he knew that unless 
he could make head against this foe, there 
would be little hope of obtaining a patient 
hearing for his message. On the first evening 
several signed the pledge; and these weekly 
meetings were kept up with great spirit and 
success. In order to provide a substitute for 
the songs of the public-house, he introduced 
the Temperance hymn-book, and sometimes 
produced verses of his own. ‘These homely 
rhymes were doubtless more suited to the sub- 
ject, and to the audience, than anything more 
poetic and refined. 

On the second Sunday he was again at his 
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post. A young friend, who felt more thanjing of duty, and in an earnest desire, that 
common interest in all that concerned bim,| wherein as a church we ‘may have come short 
was, by invitation, present. She relates that} of our privileges, and of our high calling, we 
the room was crowded almost to suffocation.| may forget the things which are behind, and be 
Women were there without bonnets, and men|found pressing with greater zeal and devoted- 
imftheir working clothes, evidently all unused] ness towards the mark for the glorious prize.* 
to religious worship. He was kneeling in| Ist. Is Quakerism based on gospel truth ? 

their midst, praying with them most earnestly,} 2d. Why does that which is so simple and so 
and there were tears on the cheeks of nota few. | beautiful ia theory not find a place among the 
Then, rising, he tried to teach them to sing the | mass of earnest enquirers after trath, especially 


hymn he so loved :— among the poor? Instead of our meeting- 
“There is a fountain filled with blood, houses being filled with such, why are they 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins, closing, one after another ? And why in many 


And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, of those yet open is so little heard of ministry, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


a1 ? 
: ne | prayer, or praise, from year to year! 
They had no idea of singing, or at least, of} Vo the first query it may seem almost super- 


such Ringing; but he went through it with! quous for me to give an answer; yet, seeing 
them over and over again, trying with un-|that the gospel, when first proclaimed, spread 
wearied patience to get them into time and| with almost miraculous swiftness in the face of 
tune. He lived to hear some of these voices Paganism, Judaism, and bitter persecution, it 
tuned to the praises of God, and to entertain} js natural that this enquiry should suggest 
the hope that some of them would one day|jtself. For myself, the reply is full and une- 
bear a part with him in the “ new song” in quivocal in the affirmative. To submit to 
heaven. ; the government of Christ as Head over all 
At this time he was not earning more than things to His church, without any outward 
eight shillings a week, and the two shillings | priesthood ; to acknowledge our absolute in- 
and sixpence for the rent of the reom was a| sufficiency without Him, and our continual de- 
heavy risk for him. There were also unavoid-| pendence upon Him in ministry and worship; 
able expenses for fire and candles. But his] to recognize and yield obedience to the law of 
faith and courage were put to 00 lengthened | Jove in all our transactions with our fellow-men, 
test. His pious master gave him one shilling] whether as governments or as individuals; to 
a week towards the expenses, aud his humbler| believe vur Saviour’s words a binding obliga- 
friends in the congregation, becoming aware of| tion when He said, “ Swear not at all ;” to hold 
his efforts, willingly contributed their weekly|the influence of the Holy Spirit as the re- 
pence to make up the amount. His own little| prover of unrighteousness, and as our appointed 
savings were then freely speat in tracts, hymn-| teacher and guide, combined with the blessed 
books, and pictures for the children. and glorious doctrine of Salvation by Christ 
(To be concluded.) and faith in His most precious blood ; seem to 
a me to embrace the very sum and substance of 
¥rom the London Friend. Christianity. 

A PLEA FOR OUR CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES}; Whether the term Quakerism, or any other 
Wits some Tuoucuts on Curistian Practice, More | synonymous one, implies a sectarian idea, may 
ESPECIALLY IN CONNECTION WITH DISCIPLINE AND/ be a question, but I did not know how to dis- 
MINISTRY. ADDRESSED TO THE Society or Frignps. pense with it. When I see some of those whom 

BY JONATHAN GRUBB. - at ear er “ 
“For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for sey a” have ae a d os 
Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, until the righteous- ——s e — _ ee me 
ness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salva- epithet “hirelings,” devoting their time and 
tion thereof as a Jamp that burneth.—Isarau Ixii. 1.| talents, their whole lives, to the service of 
Laid aside for many months from active ex-| Christ, with a zeal and dedication which might 
ertion, my spirit has often been engaged in well humble many a highly professing Quaker, 
contemplating the condition of the Society of and when [ see the fruit of their labors—rich 
which 1 am a member, and to which, under Di-| Sheaves which we might have gathered—I am 
vine Providence, I am indebted for many privi-|89 deeply impressed with the emptiness of all 
leges and blessings. ‘These reflectior.s, follow-| names and professions, that I have been led to 
ing a pretty extensive mingling with the relig- look at the question of how far it is desirable 

ious and the irreligious of other denominations, | '° identify oneself with any so-called church. 
have resulted in the trite and often-repeated| This has resulted in a confirmed belief that 
conviction, that we are not the people we once} ———. a 
were, nor the people we were designed to be;} * Ihave read very little of what has been writ- 
and the queries which follow have suggested on of aa — ee = = aa of aed 
themselves to my mind, as have also the answers aes. SO sae ee es: Oe 


; kindred sentiments to my own have already ap- 
to them, which I venture to throw before my| peared in priot. May the one serve, in some degree, 


friends in this way. I do so under some feel-! ag a confirmation of the other. 
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if the legitimate objects of religious associa- 
tion, and those objects alone, were kept in view, 
such association is both lawful and expedient. 
For those who advocate a free ministry, a 
peaceable government, the unlawfulness of 
swearing, and the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and who are prepared to carry 
these principles out in practice, risking all con- 
sequences, to unite together and worship God 
in the simplicity (as they believe) of truth, and 
to combine together for the spreading of these 
doctrines in the earth, is not sectarian, but sim- 
ply the exercise of Christian brotherhood and 
Christian liberty, in both of which the anthem 
should arise from the soul, “Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good will to men !”” 

Answering, then, my first question by the 
assertion that Quakerism is based on gospel 
truth, and further that, if genuine, it is in full 
accordance with gospel practice, I am brought 
to my second query, why it does not find ac- 
ceptance with the masses of the people. This 
question, in my earlier days, was answered in 
avery summary way: “ Our gate is too strait, 
our way is too narrow, and therefore few there 
be that find it.” It is clear that we must 
look deeper than this for a reply. The earn- 
est zeal and dedication of other religious pro- 
fessors already alluded to, and the apathy and 
lukewarmness of many within our borders ; our 
love of ease and of the luxuries of life, yet of- 
ten combined with a strong adherence to our 
testimonies, give sufficient proof that our re. 
ply will not in any degree solve the problem, or 
explain the difficulty. It is most difficult in 
this case, as in many others, to discriminate be- 
tween cause and effect. 

Why are we lifeless ?—Because the church 
has not done its duty. 

Why has not the church fulfilled its respon- 
sibilities ?—Because its members are wanting 
in life. 

My apprehension is, that cause and effect 
have goue hand ip hand, aad have acted and 
reacted upon each other; and that in the 
course of this action and reaction, church de- 
generacy and individual lukewarmness have 
been so intimately blended that it would be dif- 
ficult indeed to say which has had the largest 
share in producing an effect which we all de. 
plore. 

My business now, however, is to deal gently, 
yet faithfully, with those errors (as I believe) 
in church ariangements and disciplinary views 
and practice, which I apprehend to have tended 
to our retrograde condition. 

1 have endeavored to describe the objects of 
religious association, viz., the worship of Al- 
mighty God in the way most in accordance with 
our own convictions, the mutual edification of 
the members, and the spreading abroad what 
we esteem to be the principles of the gospel. 
Now, I cannot but believe that the radical 


error has been the departing from these pri- 
mary duties, and (leaving first principles) de- 
scending into details of life and practice, which 
po man, nor any church, has a right to meddle 
with, but in which every one ought to be left 
to his own Master, and to that liberty of @pn- 
science which was the very bulwark of the 
structure in primitive Christianity, as it was 
in its revival under the name of Quakerism. 

I shall now tread upon very tender ground, 
and it may be that some of my dearest friends 
will hardly be able to follow me; still, even if I 
am mistaken, I believethat good, rather than 
barm, will accrue from an honest expression of 
my doubts, not only of the wisdom and policy, 
but of the tenable grounds on Christian princi- 
ple, of some of our recorded, and yet more of 
our understood regulations, and of our tests of 
fitness or otherwise for membership. 

The apostles did not see eye to eye on many 
points; there was no uniformity of practice 7m 
matters of individual conscience, either with 
them or with our early Friends. Could we see 
Peter, Paul, and James, we should see them 
united on the great and fundamental doctrines 
and precepts of the gospel ; but we should not 
find them dictating to one another by what per- 
sonal or individual acts of obedience they should 
bear their testimony for their Divine Lord and 
Master. 

In those days of the marvellous outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, he that was strong took 
meat, while he that was weak partook of herbs ; 
and how beautifully clear and instructive the 
injunction, “Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not, and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth” It is not 
to be apprehended that Fox, Penn, and Barclay 
made any attempt at precise uniformity, much 
less assumed anything like infallibility for the 
church in its disciplinary action; but it is as 
clear that in a subsequent period of our history 
both these dogmas found a place, viz., uniform- 
ity beyond an accordance in principle, and the 
parathount authority, not only of our rules of 
discipline, but of our conventional and well- 
understood conditions of consistency; condi- 
tions, I must maintain, which the masses of the 
people could not accept, without accepting 
man’s authority, where God alone bad the pre- 
rogative. I am well aware that some beloved 
Friends have written strongly in favor of main- 
taining these conditiotim, adducing as an argu- 
ment the fact that all who have entered the So- 
ciety accepting our principles, have also been 
led to accept what we have termed our testi- 
monies. Now the argument seems to me to 
prove nothing more than this,—that a few per- 
sons, a mere fraction of the community, have 
joined us from time to time, taking not only 
the weightier matters of the law, but the mint, 
the anise and the cummin, as enjoined upon 
them, no other way being open for their admis- 
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sion into the Society. We are told nothing of 
the very much larger number (as I believe) 
who, accepting the former, could not for con- 
science’ sake do man’s bidding as regards the 
latter, and have therefore sought communion 
elsewhere. 

Truly, a corporate conscience is near akin to 
Romanism ! I agree with our late friend Thomas 
Pumphrey when he said he did not ignore all 
rules, but that the multiplication of them be- 
spoke a degenerate state of the body ; and when 
those rules could not be supported on any pre- 
cept of Scripture, and when they pressed hard- 
ly on the exercise of Christian liberty, their ex- 
istence must have a deadening effect on the 
church, and a discouraging one on the minds 
of individuals, both within its pale and outside 
seeking for entrance. Our test for the latter 
class has been quite too stringent; and our 
meetings have been deprived of many who 
would have been pillars in the church, because 
such could never come to see that the beautiful 
and simple gospel principles to which we appeal, 
and which they accept, required at their hands 
that conformity in some other things which 
was esteemed essential to church fellowship. 

When the truth—the simple truth—unen- 
eumbered with any of these things, or with any 


rituals whatever, has, in the fresh flowings of 


gospel love, been declared to the poor people, 
and when with tears they have expressed their 
unity, saying, “It is the truth, the very truth,” 
I have sometimes said in my heart, But if you 
come to our meetings will you be satisfied ? and 
if you apply for membership will you be 
satisfied ? In the one case they might receive 
comfort even in silence, or the word in season 
might come home to their souls. But is this 
the probable result? And in the other case, 
what would have followed some years ago the 
application of such for membership? Even 
now in many places what would the language 
be? Would it be, as it was virtually in apos- 
tolic days, Come brother, come sister, “ let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob, and He will teach 
us of his ways and we will walk in His paths.” 
“ Come and have fellowship with us, and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ?” Would it not rather be, 
with a kind but somewhat suspicious tone, 
‘We are glad of thy company, and we hope 
thou art convinced of our principles. We dis- 
pense with all rites and ceremonies, and we 
believe there should be no interference with 
man in things pertaining to the conscience ; 
there are, however, some little matters of con- 


formity, which are indispensable to member- 


ship.” And then the attention would probably 
be turned from the blessed work of conviction 
and repentance in the heart\to things which, 
however binding upon those of whom they are 
required, form no part whatever, as I believe, 


. 









of any legitimate test as to a fitness for admis- 
sion into membership. Well might many be 
discouraged and turn away, saying, “ I thought 
Quakerism was a spiritual religion, but, alas! 


I find I cannot be a Quaker without I yield to 


a form of which I see not the necessity.” 


I plead not for liberty as an occasion to the 


flesh ; but it is a strange anomaly that while we 
admit real Friends, or nominal Friends, or per- 
sons of no religion at all, indiscriminately, by 
birthright, and allow them to take a part in our 
legislative proceedings, we should be so ex- 
tremely cautious in admitting members on ap- 


plication. 

Suppose it does occur, as it certainly will, 
that we admit now and then an unworthy can- 
didate, what is that compared with the wither- 
ing discouragement brought upon a tender 
mind, when, month after month, kept in sus- 
pense fur no reason whatever, except some idea 
that “ enough of the Friend” has not been ex- 
hibited, or because some influential member 
“ does not know much of the individual,” or 
because another is afraid of a “ Methodistical 
spirit,” of “creaturely activity,’ or, more 
etrange than all, “ because four or five have re- 
cently been admitted, and there is danger of 
going too fast !” 

Is this, I ask, in accordance with the teaching 
of Him “who would have all men to be saved, 
and to come to a knowledge of the truth?” Is 
it in accordance with the practice of George 
Fox and the early Friends, who are so much 
extolled by these timid, doubting ones? No, 
truly! altogether opposed to that catholic spirit, 
that enlargement of heart, which would draw 
all to the Saviour, especially our poor hard- 
working brothers and sisters, with whom a word 
of sympathy is often treasured up for years, as 
something to look back upon with comfort. To 
these I know there is another obstacle which 
I rejoice to see brought prominently into no- 
tice of late,—their maintenance by the rules of 
the Society. If nine-tenths of our seats were 
filled with poor people, as they often ought to 
be, some of them must probably be assisted by 
the parish, and it would be no disgrace to ac- 
cept what the law so provides; but in any case, 
while the query might remain, “ Are the ne- 
cessities of the poor among you properly in- 
spected and relieved,” &c., let us trust to the 
kind and generous feeling of those of ability. 
Let what is done be of that charity which “ is 
twice blest, which blesses him that gives and 
hiin that takes ;”’ and let us get rid for ever of 
that pauperizing effect which a right to pro- 
vision is sure to produce, and of the dissatisfac- 
tion often felt by subscribers when the contri- 
bution is all but compulsory, and where the ap- 
plication of the funds is objected to. 

(To be continued.) 
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A good end cannot sanctify evil means. 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. that he took, yet deeply anxious lest his spirit- 
: ual character should sustain detriment. 

But this dear companion through so large a 
portion of the pilgrimage of life, he was now 
destined to lose. From the beginning of 1845 
we find in his letters occasional references to 
the precarious state of his sister’s health, which 
grow more and more frequent and anxious as 
the year advances. 







(Continued from page 307.) 


In the year 1845, Mr. Sturge was called 
upon to sustain one of the severest afflictions 
that befel him in life. We have had occasion, 
in the preceding narrative, repeatedly. to refer 
to his sister, Sophia Sturge. With the excep- 
tion of the brief interval between his marriage 





and the death of his first wife, a period of rather 
less than a year, she had been his inseparable 
companion for nearly twenty five years. From 
the concurrent testimony of those best ac- 
quainted with her, she appears to have been a 
woman of rare strength and excellence cf char- 
acter. In a short tribute to her memory which 
appeared in one of the Birmingham journals 
at the time of her death, from the pen, we be- 
lieve, of the Rev. John Angell James, she is 
thus described :— 

‘ Never, perhaps, were the active and passive 
virtues of the Christian character more har- 
monuiously and beautifully blended than in this 
most excellent woman. Toa temper and dis- 
position singularly sweet and engaging, she 
united a vigorous intellect and an understand- 
ing universally well informed. Her Christian- 
ity was vital and practical, diffusing its benign 
and heavenly influence throughout every action 
of her life—a life that was constantly devoted 
to the prosecution of some project of active be- 
nevolence and usefulness. She occupied and 
worthily filled a most important station as the 


colleague, counsellor, and ever-ready helper of 


her distinguished brother, in all his vast de- 
signs of beneficence. She not only presided in 
his family and relieved him of domestic cares, 
but she entered with earnest and enlightened 
interest into all his views, and by her intelli- 
gence and method greatly aided him in keep 
ing himself informed of the progress of events 
in all their details. Her sound judgment and 
Christian wisdom were as a staff on which he 
could lean with assured confidence.’ 

Her affection for her brother, as she acknowl. 
edged on her death bed, had something of idol- 
atry in it. To say that she sympathized with 
him in all his public aspirations and efforts is 
to say little. She absolutely identified her- 
self with him, and lived in his life. ‘He was 
the ocean to the river of her thoughts.’ She 
did this, however, not as a matter of mere pas- 
sionate and unreasoning devotion to him per- 
sonally. She had sufficient vigor of mind in- 
telligently to appreciate kis principles and 
plans, while her spirit, at once benevolent and 
devout, was so entirely in unison with his that 
all the ardor and energy of her life flowed 
naturally, as it were, into the channel of his 
existence. While he was walking in the peril- 
ous path of political excitement she watched 
over him with the trembling tenderness of a 
mother, fully approving, indeed, the course 


ever, was gracious to him again. 





‘Indeed for many weeks he quitted her room 


as seldom as possible. As we have already 
seen, during those hours of precious but mourn- 


ful communion in the chamber of death, the 


brother and sister reviewed together the public 
and especially the political activities in which 
she had encouraged him to take part, and, 
amid many contrite acknowledgments of per- 
sonal infirmity, felt that their motives and ob- 
jects bore the scrutiny even of that searching 


and solemn hour. On the 6th of June the 
scene closed. 


Mr. Sturge probably felt the loss of his sister 


more keenly and profoundly than any affliction 
that he had ever encountered in life. Dark, 
indeed, must have been his dwelling-place when 


the light shed upon it by that bright and con- 
genial spirit was withdrawn. Providence, how- 


terval of about eighteen months of this domes- 
tic desolation, his home was once more made 
glad by womanly affection and sympathy. On 
October 14, 1846, he was married to Hannah, 


youngest daughter of Barnard Dickinson, of 


Coalbrookdale.. We cannot better close this 
brief notice of Sophia Sturge than by introduc- 
ing the following beautiful lines from the pen 
of Mr. Whittier, entitled, 


‘TO MY FRIEND, ON THE DEATH OF HIS SISTER, 


‘Thine is a grief, the depth of which another 
May never know; 

Yet, o’er the waters, Oh my stricken brother! 
To thee I go. 


‘T lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine; 

With even the weakness of my soul upholding 
The strength of thine. 


‘I never knew, like thee, the dear departed ; 
I stood not by 

When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil- hearted 
Lay down to die. 


And on thy eara my words of weak condoling 
Must vainly fall: 

The funeral bell which in thy heart is tolling 
Sounds over ali! 


‘I will not mock thee with the poor world’s common 
And heartless phrase, 

Nor wrong the memory of a sainted woman 

With idle praise. 


‘ With silence only as their benediction 
God’s angels come 

Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb! 


After an in- 
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‘Yet would I say what thy own heart approveth ; 
Our Father’s will— 

Calling to Him the dear cne whom He loveth— 
Is mercy still. 


‘Not upon thee or thioe the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought; 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel— 
The good die not! 


‘God calls our loved ones; but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given! 

They live on earth, ia thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven. 


‘And she is witb thee; in thy path of trial 
She walketh yet ; 

Still with the baptism of thy self-denial 
Her locks are wet. 


‘Up, then, my brother! lo, the fields of harvest 
Lie white in view ; 

She lives, and loves thee, and the God thou servest 
To both is true. 


‘Thrust in thy sickle ! England’s toil- worn peasants 
Thy call abide; 

Aad she thou mourn’st, a pure and holy presence, 
Shall glean beside!’ 


Karly in the year 1845 we find Mr. Sturge 
busily engaged in promuting what was called 
the Free Labor Movement. It was impossible 
for those who had taken an active part in the 
anti-slavery agitation not to feel, what was con- 
stantly pressed upon their attention by friends 
and foes, how greatly our enormous consump- 
tion of cotton in this country contributed to 
the maintenance and extension of slavery in 
America. Very little reflection and enquiry 
was sufficient to show that the great Upas-tree, 
fruitful of so much oppression and misery to 
the black race, which was spreading its branches 
more and more widely over the western conti- 
nent, had its tap-root in Lancashire and York- 
shire. The consciousness of this impelled Mr. 
Sturge and his fellow-laborers to make an effort 
to place within reach of the people of England 
articles manufactured out of cotton raised by 
free labor. They hoped by this means not 
only to relieve their own consciences from indi- 
rect complicity with a system they abhorred, 
but so to encourage the cultivation of free cot- 
tun as to make ita formidable competitor in 
the market to that grown out of the blood and 
tears of the negro, and thus ultimately prove 
what, indeed, was a part of their case, that, 
other things being equal, free labor was cheaper 
and more productive than slave labor. 

A paper on this subject, distinguished by rare 
ability and research, had been presented to the 
Anti-slavery Convention of 1840 by his bro- 
ther, John Sturge, in which by an elabo- 
rate collation of facts derived not only from our 
colonies and the United States, but from Rassia, 
Poland, Hungary, and wherever an opportunity 
existed of comparing free and slave labor, he 
bad shown the great superiority of the former 
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over the latter. After giving his long array of 
testimonies, he observes :— 

‘No one, we think, can avoid being struck 
with the surprising coincidence which exists 
between all the facts we have cited, although 
occurring under very different circumstances, 
and in situations widely distant from each 
other; or fail to acknowledge that they are 
sufficient to establish in the clearest and most 
convincing manner the important principle for 
which we are contending.’ 

But the great difficulty was, under the ac- 

tual circumstances in this country, to bring the 
produce of free labor into the market on such 
conditions as would give it a fair chance of 
competing on equal terms with its rival. Mr. 
Sturge, therefore, induced a number of his 
leading anti-slavery friends to join with him in 
raising a small fund with which to make an ex- 
periment in this direction. The leading con- 
tributors to this fund, as to every other con- 
nected with the anti-slavery cause, are the old 
pames—Samuel Gurney, Joseph John Gurney, 
George Thomas, Joseph Eaton, Joseph T. 
Price, G. W. Alexander, &c., together, of 
course, with Mr. Sturge’s own and his bro- 
ther’s. 
' Their first object, of course, was to procure a 
supply of bona fide free-labor. cotton; next to 
get manufacturers in whose integrity they could 
confide to work it up into various articles of cloth- 
ing and other consumption ; and then to secure 
agents and retail dealers in various parts of the 
country who should feel sufficient interest in 
the subject to keep the articles asa part of 
their stock, and bring them under the attention 
of their customers. Their expectation was, 
that th®ugh in the first instance the price of 
such articles might be somewhat higher than 
that of those produced in the ordinary method, 
yet as the demand for them increased they 
could be furnished at equal if not lower rates, 
while in the meantime the existence of such a 
class of goods would serve as a perpetual re- 
membrancer to the public conscience, and en- 
able those who were earnest in the cause to 
present a sort of daily practical protest against 
all encouragement of slavery. Mr. Sturge en- 
tered upon this work with his wonted ardor, 
and prosecuted it with his wonted perseverance. 
In conjunction with his friend G. W. Alexan- 
der, then earnestly devoted to the anti-slavery 
cause, he visited many parts of England to ex- 
plain this new method of operation and enlist 
the public sympathies on its behalf. 

His letters to Lewis Tappan about this time 
abound with allusions to the free labor question. 
‘Thus, under date of March 1846, he writes :-— 

‘I have ordered to be sent to thee, by the 
first sailing packet, five pieces of white calico, 
and one of eachof five printed ones, all made of 
free-labor cotton, as by patterns enclosed. 


Please let Samuel Rhoads of Philadelphia have 
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a part of them, if he wishes. Anything thou 
losest by them on the invoice price, please to 
place to my debit.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Progress oF EMANCIPATION.—Last week 
was prolific of important events whieh we 
gladly bring prominently to the notice of our 
readers. On the 11th inst., the State Conven- 
tion of Missouri passed the following ordinance 
of emancipation by a vote of 60 to4: “Be it 
ordained by the people of the State of Missouri, 
in Convention assembled, that hereafter, in this 
State, there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime, whereof “the party shall have been duly 
convicted, and all persons held to service or 
labor as slaves are hereby declared free.” 

On the same day Governor Fletcher sent to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania this dispatch :— 
“Free Missouri greets her eldest sister,” to 
which a suitable answer was returned; and on 
the 14th, he issued a proclamation declaring Mis- 
souri a Free Srare, in accordance with the 
Emancipation Ordinance passed by the Conven- 
tion. The Daily Missouri Democrat of the 
12th, in its comments on the Ordinance, says: 

‘‘ Missouri is free. Emancipation, real, gen- 
uine, radical emancipation is achievedy The 
work is done. After a struggle extending 
through long years, and contested with all the 
force and bitterness which Slavery could muster 
beneath its banner, Freedom has triumphed, 
and Missouri the battle-ground, is redeemed. 
The eleventh day of January, A. p., 1865, is 
made memorable in the history of the State 
forever. Through the bright period of pros- 
perity which, we believe, has now dawned upon 
our Commonwealth, long dishonored by oppres- 
sion and injustice, and repressed in its develop- 
ment by the cruel and ruinous system of slavery, 
the anniveraary of that day will bring gladness 
to the hearts of thousands and of millions. It 
has introduced a new era, the brightness of 
whose glory will extend through all time. 

We have so long labored to impress the ad- 
vantages of emancipation upon the people of 
Missouri; so long urged the arguments of free- 
dom, that we do not now deem it necessary to 
go over the entire ground, and gather up the 
trophies of the victory won. It is enough to 
know that liberty and right have triumphed. 
Missouri takes her place in the ranks of the 
Free States, and as the long line moves on in 
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the grand march of progress, of civilization and 
of loyalty, her steps will be with the foremost. 
The chains, the lash and shackles of slavery no 
longer belong to Missouri. They were carried 
out of sight forever on yesterday—the Eleventh 
day of January, 1865. 

The New York State Senate, on the evening 
of the 11th, requested the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State of New York in Con- 
gress to vote for the abolition of slavery. A 
resolution was passed by the Ohio Legislature 
on the 12th, asking Congress to adopt the pro- 
posed amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution for the general abolition of slavery. 

The Kentucky Legislature, on the same day, 
adopted resolutions in favor of emancipation in 
that State—the consent of the owners being ob- 
tained and compensation made, and the Gover- 
nor of Kentucky in his message to the legisla- 
ture, proposed gradual emancipation. 

The Constitutional Convention of Tennessee 
unanimously passed a resolution on the 13th, 
declaring slavery forever abolished and prohib- 
ited throughout the State: Also, a resolution 
prohibiting the legislature from recognizing the 
right of property in man, and forbidding it from 
requiring compensation to be made to owners ; 
abrogating the declaration of State indepen- 
dence as well as the military league made in 
1861 with the Confederate States, and all laws 
and ordinances made in pursuance of them. 

Thus, Missouri and Tennessee have followed 
Maryland in the great work of emancipation, 
affording remarkable evidence that the wicked- 
ness of the rebel leaders has heen overruled for 
good by Him who knows the end from the be- 
ginning. 

The Senate of Pennsylvania passed a resolu- 
tion of the same date, instructing the Judici- 
ary Oommittee to present a bill, prohibiting 
any street railway company from making any 
rule or regulation to exclude any race of peo- 
ple from their cars. 

At the late annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
and Darby passenger railway company, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the stock- 
holders, instructing the directors to admit col- 
ored persons into the cars, and this measure was 
subsequently adopted by the Board. 

On the evening of the 13th inst., a large 
meeting was held in this city for the purpose 
“of urging upon the public the justice and ex- 
pediency of admitting all citizens to the pas- 
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senger cars, without distinction in regard to 
color.” Prayer was offered by Bishop Potter. 
Speeches were made by ministers, lawyers and 
other citizens,and the proceedings were harmo- 
nious. Resolutions in accordance with the object 
of the meeting were adopted without a dissenting 
voice, and a committee of twenty-two pr mi- 
nent citizens was appointed to present, in per- 
son, a copy of the resolutions to each of the 
Presidents of the city railroads, requesting, in 
respectful terms, his response to the same—the 
committee to report the result of their mission, 
through the public press or otherwise, on or 
before the 25th inst. 








Letrer or Nichotas WAaLN.—The follow- 
ing letter, in the original manuscript, has been 
placed in our hands by a friend who thought it 
would be read with interest at the present time, 
when public attention is deeply awakened to 
the rights of the colored people. The letter 
was addressed tothe late Dr. Jonas Preston, 
who, at the time of its date, was a member of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

It does not appear that any law in reference 
to the people of color was passed in 1799. The 
act of emancipation in this State was dated the 
Ist of 3rd month, 1780, and while it declared 
that “all persons, as well negroes and mulattoes 
as others, who shall be born within this State, 
shall not be deemed and considered as servants 
for life or slaves,” it nevertheless provided that 
colored persons should serve until they attained 
the age of twenty-eight years. All slaves for 
life, or for a term of years, who were not. re- 
corded, agreeably to the law, on the Ist of the 
11th month following, became free. 

It 1s proper to state for the information of 
such of our readers as are not acquainted with 
the character of the writer of this letter, that 
he was an eminent minister in our religious 
Society. 

‘Respected Friend.—I have seen a copy of 
the law intended to be introduced, and shall 
consider it as an epocha when slavery and 
every badge of it shall be banished from Penn- 
sylvania. When Moses was sent to Pharaoh 
with messages from the Almighty, while the 
plagues of God were in the land he for a time 
was willing partially to comply; but it was 
said, not a hoof was to be left behind in Egypt, 
and by repetition of judgments he was made 
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willing to give up thoroughly. And as it was 
enjoined formerly—Ye shall have one manner 
of law as well for the stranger as for one of 
your own country, for I am the Lord your God, 
Lev. xxiv. 22, sol believe it ought to be in 
America. Therefore I have an objection to 
that part which allows males to be held to 
twenty five and females to twenty-one, which is 
done with a view to obtain an education, Xe. ; 
but I believe it will be best to leave it to the 
consciences of the holder, and to have no dis- 
tinction between black and white. 

If these sentiments impress thy mind as 





forcibly as they have fixed on mine, I trust they 
will gain thy attention, and I hope thou wilt 
not be ashamed to quote the above text. 

Thy assured friend 


NicHoLtas WALN. 
3rd mo. 21, 1799. 





Peter Beprorp.—The decease of this 
honored Friend has already been noticed, but 
many of our readers will doubtless be interested 
in the following account of him copied from the 
London Friend of the 2d inst. The editor of 
the Review was favored with the hospitality of 
Peter Bedford, both in London and at Croydon, 
and on one occasion enjoyed the great and sin- 
gular privilege of ‘being at his house in the 
company of Thomas Shillitoe, Joseph John 
and Samuel Gurney, Elizabeth Fry and William 
Allen, who all, we trustingly believe, preceded 
him into their heavenly rest. 


“This dear aged pilgrim, so extensively 
known and beloved, has at length been per- 
mitted to quit the scene of his useful labors, 
upon which so marked a blessing has rested, 
and to enter, we reverently trust, into the ‘joy of 
his Lord.’ Very many of the young and middle- 
aged of the present day have indeed good 
cause to give thanks that they were privileged to 
come under the influence, and to share the 
friendship, of our loved and honored friend, 
and they will doubtless, so long as memory 
iasts, recur with gratitude to their intercourse 
with him and to his loving amd fatherly 
counsels. 

Probably, but few can remember the time 
when Peter Bedford, then a young man, settled 
in Spitalfields, [London]. At first his experi- 
ence was not all he wished, and many openings 
for other business engagements presented them- 
selves ; but, humbly seeking Divine guidance 
in this important step, he felt that it accorded 
with the will of his Heavenly Father, that his 
lot should be cast in the great city, and in close 
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proximity to a dense population of the working 
classes, and to the haunts of misery and crime. 
Whilst residing there, many were the paths of 
active philanthropy into which he was led; 
amongst the most prominent of which might 
be regarded his earnest labors for the reforma- 
tion of Juvenile delinquents, and the improve- 
ment of the discipline of our prisons. 

His lively interest in the true welfare of our 
own religious Society, and especially of its ju- 
nior members, was largely and unceasingly 
evinced ; aud his own heart, overflowing with 
iove, shed its genial influence on all around. 

In 1836, P. B. removed to Croydon, where 
he had larger opportunities of extending his 
loving care towards the children and teachers 
who passed through the Friends’ school there ; 
and hund:eds of these, since scattered over the 
nation in their various allotments, and many of 
them now heads of families, can thankfully 
look back to the day when he first gave them 
a kindly word and his encouraging smile. He 
died as he had lived, at peace with God and 
man. 

On the 8th of the Twelfth month, there 
was a large and solemn meeting at Croydon, at 
the interment of the remains of our late dear 
friend. J. B. Braithwaite, Isaac Sharp, Jos. 
Thorpe, and other Friends were engaged in 
ministry and prayer. Many of the neighbors 
were present, and also friends from different 
parts. Whilst the solemnity was a deeply 
touching one, as the taking leave of one who 
had long been loved and honored in the Church 
for his works’ sake, we believe there were not 
a few who partook of the feeling of gratitude 
that prevailed, in the quiet hope and trust that 
our dear friend had been gathered ,as a shock 
of corn fully ripe into the heavenly garner. 

Spring Creek Institute anp Iowa 
YEARLY Meetina-Hovuse.—In the printed ac- 
count of the last Yearly Meeting in London, 
it was stated that Joseph Pease solicited the 
attention of the meeting to the case of Friends 
in Lowa, whose school-house—Spring Creek In- 
stitute—had been destroyed by fire. He also 
mentioned that a house was to be built to ac- 
commodate the Yearly Meeting, and believing 
that not a few Friends in England would feel 
disposed to’assist their trans-Atlantic brethren 
in erecting the new buildings, he informed that 
a subscription paper, to facilitate their doing so, 
had been placed in the clerk’s office. The re- 
sult, as we have great satisfaction in being able 
to state, was the contribution of four hundred 


und thirty-two pounds sterling, yielding in 
United States currency about four thousand 


eight hundred and eighty dollars. The amount 


will be equally divided between the two build- 
ings. 

This manifestation of the Christian fellowship 
and benevolence of our English and Irish 
Friends should be and, doubtless, will be highly 
appreciated by Friends generally in this coun- 
try, as well as by those who are its immediate 
objects. In transmitting the money, our be- 
loved and honored correspondent remarks that, 
while “there is no room for boasting as regards 
this work or any other into which a gentle gale 
of Christian love may waft us,” a knowledge of 
the giving of others is, at times, an incentive to 
those who can see and are willing to inquire 
as to their own stewardship. There are proba- 
ably Friends, too, in Iowa, from England and 
Ireland, whose grateful feelings will be awaken- 
ed by this token of affectionate remembrance 
on the part of those whom they have left be- 
hind. We therefore append a list of the sub- 
scriptions, with the amount contributed by 
each :— 

Joseph Pease, Darlington, 100/.; Joseph 
Gurney Barclay, London, 50/.; Mary J. Lecky, 
Kilnock, 40/.; William Malcomson, Portlaw, 
401; James N. Richardson, Lisburn, 202; 
William Harvey Pim, Dublin, 20/.; Joseph 
Sharples, Hitchin, 10/.; Joseph S. Richardson, 
Waterford, 102; Robert Charleton, Bristol, 
10/.; Samuel Bewley, Dublin, 10/.; John Pease, 
Darlington, 10/.; Jonathan Pim, Dublin, 102.; 
George 8. Gibson, Saffron Walden, 10/.; Deborah 
Gibson, Saffron Walden, 10/; Thomas Bewley, 
Dublin, 102; Joseph J. Lister, London, 10/.; 
Thomas Pim, Dublin, 10/.; Edward Smith Shef- 
field, 107.; Marcus Goodbody, Clara, 10/.; Jane 
M. Barclay, Leyton, 10.; Alexander Allen, 
Dublin, 5/.; Richard Allen, Dublin, 5/.; Henry 
Wilson, Sunderland, 5/.; Joseph Jesper, Preston, 
21; William Norton, Woodbridge, 2/.; John 
Williams, New Garden, Carlow, 1/; Joseph 
Allen, Dublin, 1/.; James Pattison, Dublin, 1/. 





BioomiInepALE AcAvEeMy.—This Institu- 
tion, under the care of a Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, Ind., and the superintend- 
ence of our friend Barnabas C. Hobbs, con- 
tinues in a flourishing condition, having nearly 
one hundred students in attendance, besides 
about fifteen in the commercial department. 
We learn that a very desirable homestead, con- 
taining about twenty acres of land, is for sale 
near the Academy, and preference will be given 
to a Friend as purchaser. Address Daniel W. 
Hunt, Annapolis, Parke County, Indiana. 


os 
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sae Edwin Leeds, No. 1614 Market Street, 
earnestly solicits aid to pay for a school-house 
erected for the education of colored men, at 
the Summit Hospital, Darby Road. They are 
anxious to learn to read and write. Most of 
them have been slaves. Assistants are also 


needed in teaching, from 9 till 11 a. M., and 


from 7 to 9 Pp. M. 

Contributions may be sent to the office of 
Vriends’ Review, or to 1614 Market Street, 
where teachers will please apply. 

iinet Sates 

Diep, on the Ist of 12th month, 1864, near Gill- 
ford, Ohio, Mary Votaw, wife of Moses Votaw, in 
the 57th year of her age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting. She bore her short but severe 
sufferings with Christian fortitude; though but few 
intervals from suffering permitted her mind to refer 
to her future prospects, yet her unwavering faith in 
the principles and promises of the gospel,—her 
practical Christian deportment, and the calm seren- 
ity of her last moments, afford her friends the con- 
soling evidence that she had heard the voice of her 
Redeemer, with the happy invitation, “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.” 


——-, on the 21st of the 11th month, 1864, near 
Sprivg Creek, Iowa, Samuet L., son of Jacob G. 
and Anna Jane Cook, aged 5 years, 7 months and 
11 days; a member of Spring Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, in Lynn, Mass., on the 3lst of 7th month, 
1864, Anna M. ALLEN, youngest daughter of Mark 
and Mercy H. Allen, formerly of North Berwick 
Maine, aged 19 years and 4 months. The illness of 
this dear young Friend was short and severe, yet 
she earnesily sought the love of a Redeeming Sa- 
viour, and her friends feel a comforting evidence 
that she is at rest with him. 


——, on the 5th of 12th month, 1864, Dorcas 
Osporn, in her 6lst year; an elder of Alum Creek 
Meeting, Ohio. 

° ee 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 

The Spring Term will commence on Third-day 
the 14th of 2d month, 1865, and continue eleven 
weeks. Avaustine Jones, A. M., Principal. 

Applications should be sent early,—and state 
whether Board is desired in the Institution or not 
For particulars send for a Circular. ddress 

James VAN Brarcom, Vassalborv’, Maine. 

Ist mo. 2d, 1865.—3t. 

SSS aa 
For Friends’ Review. 


Annual Teport of the Manayers of the Home 
Jor the Moral Reform of Destitute Colored 
Children. 

The Home,—708 Lombard street,—has con- 
tinued its quiet course of usefulness during the 
past year, though the eventful history of 1864 
has left its impress on the annals of even this 
unobtrusive charity. At several different dates 
it was the resting-place of way-worn and desti- 
tute women and children, who, at one time, to 
the number of seventy, crowded its narrow ac- 
commodations on their transit from Fortress 


Monroe to northern homes. These were part 
of a company, sent forward by General Butler, 
who, from various causes, were dependent on 
government, and from having no adequate em- 
ployment could not support themselves. Many, 
indeed, were orphans, and too young to labor. 
Twenty-seven of these orphans were received 
into the Shelter, where a comfortable home 
awaited them till places were procured for 
them. Nearly all the women, including many 
with infants, were soon provided with situations 
in families, chiefly in the country, and were 
thus rescued from idleness and dependence. 
The number thus aided amounted in all to up- 
wards of a hundred. 

Amid the many claims on our sympathy it is 
almost inevitable that the less should yield to 
the greater—that the widely extended ery 
which calls for help from thousands of refugees, 
both white and colored, in Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, should drown the low wail sent from the 
obscure streets and lanes of Philadelphia. 

Yet in them, children are still found wan- 
dering, hungry and homeless ; poor outcasts of 
very tender years, who need a refuge as much 
as the perishing multitudes, who now shiver 
under the sleet and snow of severe winter, 
hundreds of miles away. These must indeed 
be attended to, but let not the smaller claim 
pass unheeded. Never before in this country 
has there existed a more urgent need to obey 
the command of the Most High—“ Open thy 
hand wide unto thy poor brother.” Many pit- 
iable objects have been brought to the Home 
during this year. Three children came from St. 
Mary’s street, too weak to walk without support 
—reduced to this condition (the doctor thought) 
by want of food. An orphan was picked up 
from the street and brought to this refuge, and 
two little girls, one four and the other six years 
old, were taken there by a policeman who found 
them wandering homeless, their drunken mother 
having been placed in prison. 

The names of fifty children are recorded as 
admitted to the Home this year—most of whom 
remained but a short time. 

The day-school has been sustained with un- 
abated interest on the part of teacher and 
scholars. The names of seventy are on the 
roll—daily average attendance forty. Some 
cases of severe illness occurred in the family. 
One little feJlow of three years died from the 
effects of measles, and our worthy and cunsci- 
entious matron, E. Chapman, was removed 
from her duties in the Home, by a fever of 
severe character, which terminated her life 
after a week’s illness. This appeared to be 
brought on by a long walk taken in the heat 
of one of our hottest days, in order to obtain 
medical advice for one of the inmates of the 
family. _ She was carefully nursed, and every 
want supplied by kiod frieads. We gratefully 
acknowledgé the attention of Dr. Schofield, not 
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only in this, but in other cases of iliness in 
the family in which his services were rewarded 
by recovery. 

The high prices of provisions and clothing, 
which all now realize, press heavily on our 
limited means. Part-worn clothing will be 
gratefully received, and donations of new ma- 
terial will be especially valued. Humble as the 
Home is, its absence would be a serious loss to 
the class for whose aid it was established. Sev- 
eral friends most kindly remembered tosend fruit 
and vegetables, during the summer and autumn, 
from their abundance, but we would be glad to 
Feceive more such evidence of interest in these 
destitute ones. If any will take the trouble-to 
notice what has been expended this year for the 
support of a family, numbering at times fourteen 
children, and three caretakers, besides those 
temporarily provided for, they will realize how 
very little of the good things of the earth fall to 
their share. For the continued aid which has 
enabled the Managers to sustain such a home 
for these very poor, we return grateful thanks. 

Desoran M. Wittamson, Secretary. 
Cash paid for provisions, wages, 

and house expenses, 
OO NT 0 WR io vee Sdilinebiicctninnenedebad sed 56 41 


Water rent and State tax....... ptabsbansn ses bets 10 16 


condition and improve the agriculture of a 
country. By the famine and immense emigra- 
tion one-fourth of the population were swept 
from Ireland as it were in a moment, leaving 
whole districts almost depopulated, and reliev- 
ing the pressure of redundant population, thus 
giviog opportunity for the abolition of the ex- 
tremely small tenures, which, when occupied 
by a poor and ignorant population, all agree to 
be hindrances to improved agriculture. 

The operation of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, established in 1849, and the enlightened 
system of public education inaugurated by Par- 
liament, are the principal agencies which have 
been employed to elevate the condition of Ire- 
land. Allusion has already been made to the 
embarrassments of the large proprietors. So 
intricate had become the titles of their estates 
by the various mortgages, annuities, legacies, and 
other charges upon them, that the expense of 
an investigation, even of their titles, was a 
serious obstacle to their sale, often amounting to 
| £500, if the estates were of considerable extent 
and value. 

To relieve these various embarrassments, 
the Incumbered Estates Court was created, by 
means of which indisputable titles may be con- 
ferred upon purchasers. 

The process is by petition by the proprietor 
in aby incumbrance, upon which ail claimants 
upon the estate are required to prove their 
claims by an appointed time, otherwise to be 
forever excluded. The list of claims being thus 
made up, the estate is sold at auction by com- 
missioners, who convey a perfect, clear title to 
the estate, and the purchase money is applied 
to tle payment of the claims in their legal or- 
der. ‘hus the titles are @leared up, and the 
estates pass into the hands of men of sufficient 
capital to conduct their agricultural operations 
profitably. Scottish and English farmers are 
introduced with their knowledge and skill, and 
with improved implements and cattle, and the 
prosperity of ‘the whole country is promoted ; 
wages have risen two-and three-fold, and the 
poor rates have been greatly reduced. The 
farms not exceeding 15 acres each have de- 
creased iu nufaber more than 200,000, while the 
breadth of cultivated land has steadily in- 
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nna iiipbroecateagie 
A GLANCE AT IRISH AGRICULTURE. 


BY JUDGE FRENCH. 
(Concluded from page 316.) 


To such an extent had the subdivision of land 
been carried under the operation of the various 
causes alluded to, that, by a survey in 1841, it 
appeared that of the 685,309 holdings existing 
in the country, 309,915 consisted of farms of 
from one to five acres, while but 48,315 farms 
contained each more than 30 acres. 

So low had agriculture, in this country of 
natural advantages far superior to those of 
England, been depressed by want of proper cul- 
ture, that M. Lavergne, in 1854, estimates that 
to supply Ireland with sheep, as compared with 
England, would require £20,000,000 sterling, 
and double that amount for other kinds of cattle, 
while £120,000,000 more was wanted for drain- 


creased. 
age, a like sum for farm houses and cottages,} The increase of tillage land in a single year, 
fences and roads, and proper implements ; in; from 1856 to 1857, is shown by the government 
short, that £300,000,000, or about £16 per| statistics to have been 106,542 acres, and the 
acre would be requisite to bring up the agri- 


increased value of live stock, £564,693 sterling 
culture of Ireland to the high condition of that|in the same time. 
of England ! 


By the same returns it appears, however, that 
If we turn from the gloomy picture of Ireland | emigration has continued to such an extent as 


at the time of the famine of 1847, to the aspect ; to reduce the population from 6,552,385 in 1851, 
which she presents at the present time, and con-| to 6,047,492 on first of January, 1857, and 
sider for a moment the means which have been | that in the first eight months of 1857 the num- 
employed for the improvement of her‘agricul-| ber of emigrants was 72,186. 

ture, we shall see how surely enlightened legis-} Notwithstanding the supposed poverty of Ire- 
lation and intelligent labor will ‘elevate the. land, several millions of Irish capital was an- 
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nually invested in English stocks, and under festivals, persons make a pilgrimage thither 
the operation of the new: Court this capital every month from a distance of fifty to one 
seems to be seeking a new investment at home, hundred miles, and the practice is kept up for 
for it is well known that by far the greater pro-' many years. One man, who had apparently 
portion of money paid into the Incumbered Es-!come from a distance, the writer saw near 
tates Court, is Irish capital. The increase of Barsee, making the journey by prostrations, 
the agricultural wealth of the country is more measuring his length upon the ground. It was 
remarkable when we consider that the emi-/ under the burning sun of noonday, and, hardly 
grants carry with them a vast amount of capital, ' able to proceed, he seemed the very picture of 
besides drawing from their lands all that is pos-| despair. But a case still more remarkable 
sible in advance. was that of a man performing the journey by 

Our sketch of the agricultural condition of rolling himself upon the ground. We came up 
Ireland were quite imperfect did we not advert; with him two miles east of Wairag, and asked 
more fully to the grand system of education in- | him where he was going, and why he was thus 
troduced by Parliament, especially to that part | torturing himself. He at first did not seem to 
of it which relates to instruction in agriculture. | hear, but at length stopping, he lay exhausted 
Four classes of agricultural schools have been} upon the ground, and answered in a faint 
established,and are now in successful operation, | voice that he was going to Punderpoor. After 
under the names of Model Schools, Ordinary |some further questions, as the writer remon- 
Schools, School Gardens and Workhouse |strated with him upon the fo!ly of such a 
Schools, the number of which existing at the! course, he raised his head from the ground, 
close of the year 1857, was—Model, 38 ; Ordi-| and, half reclining, said that he had come so 
nary, 48 ; School Gardens, 3 ; Workhouse, 76; | far already that he could not desist now. He 
making a total of 165, In 1857 we gave some|stated that his village was near Crandrapoor, 
time to a personal examination of those schools| four hundred and fifty miles to the east from 
in actual operation. there, and that he had spent fifteen months on 

The Albert Training institution, at Glasnevin | the way thus far, and that it was forty miles 
near Dublin, is under the immediate charge of} more, and he wished to complete the pilgrim- 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, head inspector of all the ag-jage. He was accustomed to go about a mile 
ricultural schools in Ireland, and itis especially}each day. He would then note the place 
designed to qualify young men for the duties of| where he had stopped, and walking back to 
teachers of agriculture, land stewards, farmers, |the nearest village would remain till the next 
and the like. Attached to many of these|day, receiving his food from the villagers. 
schools are Model or Experimental Farms.|Then he would return, and from the place left 
The schools are connected, too, with Queen’s|the previous day would begin again his toil- 
College, in which are chairs of agriculture,|some pilgrimage. If he came to a river that 
while the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland | could not be passed in this manner, he would 
distributes prizes and premiums, on the same! go back a distance equal to this space, and roll 


principle with our own societies. the ground a second time. He had for 








These various agencies are doing wonders for| clothing only a coarse cloth bound tightly 
the promotion of the science and practice of| about his Joins, and another about his head, 
agriculture, and its improved condition is to be|and thus, almost naked, over roads extremely 
ascribed as well to the greater intelligence of|rough and stony, exposed to heat and cold, 
the people, as to the relief of the estates from | sometimes drenched with rain or covered with 
embarrassment through the Incumbered Kstates| mud, for a year and three months this poor 
Court, and the other causes already mentioned. | man had been rolling himself along toward the 
—Country Gentlemau. . shrine of Vithoba. Yet it was not a sense of 
ee ee sin or a desire for pardon that induced him to 
undertake this painful journey. But it was 
evident, upon further conversation, that he was 
urged on by no higher motive than a selfish 
pride. He sought a reputation for holiness.” 





PILGRIMAGES IN INDIA. 

The Bombay 7'imes inserts the following 
statement: ‘Thirty miles north-east of Shola- 
poor, at Toolazapoor, is the great temple of the 
goddess Bhowani, and twice in the year the 
place is thronged by men and women of every 
grade, who come to pay their vows and sacri- 
fice to the idol. Besides this, at every full 
moon, long trains of pilgrims may be seen 
flocking thither, and such is the faith of the 
people in the healing power of the goddess, 
that the sick are resorting there constantly in 
the vain hope of some relief. The temple at 
Punderpoor is still more renowned. Not to 
speak of the myriads who go there at the great 





We are to be in the world, but not of it. The 
religion of the Gospel calls us both out of the 
world, and into the world; out ofthe world as 
to its maxims and temper, into it asa field of Ja- 
bor and a sphere of usefulness. When Calvin 
was requested to leave off writing, ‘‘ What,” 
said he, ‘ shall the Master come and find me 
doing nothing?” And Philip Henry’s remark 
was, “‘ What are candles for, but to burn out.” 
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It is ever to be remembered that in Divine 
grace there is hot only light but power. It 
softens all that is hard and levels as with the 
dust all that is lofty within us. Those then 
who are subject to it, will of necessity become 
tender, contrite, and lowly in heart.—J. J. 
Gurney. 
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For Friends’ Review 
MARYLAND. 


Free, as her balmy air we breath! 
Good sister state !—with loving hand, 
In welcome, we ber brow would wreathe, 
With joy and peace for Maryland. 
God of the nations !—One and all, 
With thankful hearts, at Thy command 
We see the broken shackles fall 
From fettered limbs, in Maryland. 


Long has the weary cry gone forth 
O’er the broad waters of ber bay, 
As dark eyes gazing toward the north, 
Have longed for freedom’s sunny day. 
The fearful lash—the fettering chain, 
The shriek that rent her summer gales,— 
All gone |—as spring tide’s gentle rain 
Thaws winter snows in sheltered vales. 


Now with the surshine of Thy smile, 
Foster sweet buds of hope and peace, 
Till earth-paths, bright with bloom, beguile 
To joy those bearts whose griefs may cense. 
Teach us to lend the helping hand, 
To point them in the narrow way, 
Lest Sin in Freedom’s shadow stand, 
To lure, in untried paths, astray. ¢ 


If Prejudice, to hide ber own 
Tne hypocrite’s foul robe bath ta’en, 
Oh, let this garb aside be thrown, 
And clothe us for Thyself again. 
And grant the gift to us be given 
By band of tender “ Charity,”* 
To see on earth, as Thou from heaven, 
Thy one, loved, ransomed family. 


Thus bound by one great tie from Thee,— 
A Father’s common love to all— 
Christ’s freeman, whom His “truth makes free,” 
No longer held @ suffering thrall ; 
Let brother grasp the brother’s band, 
While strength of manhood, warmth of youth, 
Be linked, to spread throughout the land 
The knowledge of Tby freeing truth. 


Grant that again our country rise 
Whole-hearted from this trial-bour, 
And, taught all low wiles to-despise, 
Serve Thee with her increasing power ;— 
Till, prison-bolts of sin withdrawn, 
The dove of peace in quiet, rest, 
While in life’s lowliest hedge-row thorn, 
She, undisturbed, may make her nest. 


Her home from wide Atlantic's line 

To the low-murmuring western main, 
O’er mountain brow, and towering pine, 

And fields that long in blood have lain ;— 
There may she see, where’er she roam, 

The golden grain in plenty stored ;— 
And, better far,—that harvest come, 

Uf souls in-gathered for the Lord. 








* ist Corinthians xiii. 3rd 





“ As far as the east is from the west, so far 
He removes our trangressions from us.’’—He 
throws them behind his back ; He casts them 
into the depths of the sea. If sought for, they 
shall not be found. He not only forgives thew, 
but forgets them; He remembers them nv 
more forever. He retains no anger, no indis- 
position towards us. He delightsin us as if we 
bad never sinned. He restores us to the most 
intimate friendship. He allows us not only to 
dwellin His house, but to lean upon His arm, 
and repose on His bosom. 


ene 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTELLigeNce.—Liverpool dates to the 
Ist inst. have been received. 


EnGLanp.—The news from -America of the suc- 
cesses of Generals Thomas and Sherman excited 
much interest, but the order of Gen. Dix to pursne 
rebel raiders into Canada; if necessary, attracted 
most attention. It was generally deprecated, as 
tending to complicate still more a position already 
embarrassing, and also on the ground that the 
promptitude of the Canadian Government in order- 
ing the re-arrest of the St. Albans raiders was a 
proof of its good faith and showed the order to be 
uncalled for. The Londor 7imes contrasts the frank 
and temperate language of the President’s message 
with this order and the resolutions offered in Con- 
gress, and says it gladly receives the President’s 
views as those which time and reason will commend 
to the American people. 

Nearly all the papers discountenanced the idea of the 
English government being driven into unfriendly re- 
lations with the United States, and thought such a 
result would be desired by the rebels as a great aid 
to their cause. 

The secretary and general superintendent of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, in a letter to OC. W. 
Field, speaks of the cable now manufactured as elec- 
trically perfect, and states the amount completed up 
to the end of last year at 750 miles. The contrac- 
tors are now manufacturing it at the rate of 80 miles 
per week, without hurry or night work, aod they ex- 
pect to finish it early in the 6th month. 


IRELAND.—A meeting had been held in Dublin for 
the purpose of forming an association for the reform 
of the law of landlord and tenant, and for obtain- 
ing the abolition of the Church establishment. The 
Lord Mayor presided, and a large number of 
Roman Catholic clergy were present. Some distur- 
bance had been anticipated, but with slight excep- 
tions the ‘proceedings were orderly and quiet. 


AUSTRIA AND Iraty.—Reductions of the armies are 
to be effected Gt fs said, on a large scale, both by 
Austria and Italy. 

Considerable excitement has been produced in 
some parts of Europe by the publication of an “ en- 
cyelical letter” or circular, from: the Pope to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, in which the supremacy of 
the church over all temporal and civil authorities is 
strenuously maintained, and the desire is expressed 
to “destroy” the new opinions which are spread in 
opposition to its dogmas. A list of eighty “ princi- 
pal errors of our time,” is appended, among which 
are enumerated the ideas of the separation of civil 
and ecclesiastical power, and the right of liberty of 
conscience, of worship, and of speech. The French 
papers criticize the document severely, and say that 
it has severed the last tie which bound France to 
respect the authority of the Papal See. 


Inpia.—An expedition sent by the Governor Gen- 
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eral to make war upon the mountaineers of Bhootan, 
ostensibly on account of an insult offered to a 
British envoy previously sent thither, has captured, 
with little loss, the strong fortress of Dalimkote ; 
but sickness has already broken out in the invading 
force, though they have as yet traversed only the 
more healthy districts. The real object of the war 
appears to bethe annexation to British India of 
Bapotan, hither an independent district. 
omMEsTIC.—A circular on the subject of passports 
to Canada, recently issued, announces the following 
tules: Passports are issued for one year, and need 
not be surrendered within that period, Citizens of 
the United States, desirous of visiting Canada, may 
take out their passports either from the United 
States consulates or the State Department. Trav- 
ellers making a transit through Canada from one 
point to another in the United States, must procure 
passports. Persons residing near the line, and 
wishing to cross and recross daily, in pursuit of their 
usual avocations, are classed as travellers under 
this order, and must be provided with passports. 
Females and minor children, travelling alone, are 
included in the order; but when husband, wife and 
minor children travel together, a single passport for 
the whole will suffice. Any other persons in the 
party must be separately supplied. A circular to 
United States Consuls; just issued, reminds them 
that the law requires five dollars, payable into the 
United States Treasury, as a fee for issuing a pass- 
port, and in a foreign country, a consular charge of 
one dollar in addition; and directs that if any per- 
son has been charged more than the legal fees, the 
excess shall be returned by the Consul receiving it. 

The Nebraska portion of the Pacific railroad has 
been in course of construction simultaneously with 
that in Kansas: The first section of 18 miles, from 
Omaha to the Platte river, has been finished and 
opened. It will follow the valley of that river, and 
the company, it is said, expect it to be finished to 
the Loup Fork by the 7th month next. An active 
competition exists between this and the Kansas 
branch, in the effort to be the first to reach 100° 
W. lorgitude. Both, it is hoped, will reach Colorado 
within two years. The California end of the road 
is also progressing, and an adveitisement has been 
published for 5000 laborers, to grade the road 
through the passes of the Sierra Nevada. 

We have a statement from San Francisco that the 
annual reports show the total revenue of the Gen- 
eral Government on the coast of the Pacific to be 
about $9,000,000, and the total disbursements $645- 
000. The duties collected on imports amounted to 
nearly $6,000,000. Total coinage at the mint, $16- 
000,000. The receipts of gold from California show 
no abatement. The entire product of gold and sil- 
ver from all the Pacific mines is about $55,000,000. 

The number of immigrants landing at New York 
during last year was 185,208, of whom 53,929 were 
from German ports. This, it is stated, ia a larger 
number than in any previous year since 1854. Dnr- 
ing the forty years from 1820 to 1860, the annual 
average of immigration to the whole country was 
126,560, and during the last ten of those years, 270- 
762. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for the 11th and 12th months, says that however 
great has been the loss of farm labor, especially in 
the Western States, the usual amount of wheat, rye 
and barley has been sown. The weather has been 
unusually favorable for putting in these crops, al- 
lowing a longer time during which labor could op- 
erate, and has also been very favorable to their 
growth, so that if they escape being frozen out, the 


prospect is fair for an undiminished yield of these 
importap* staples, 


In the cities of Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, and perhaps in others, large sums have been 
contributed for the relief of the destitute inhabi- 
tants of Savaonah. At least three vessels loaded 
with provisions and other necessaries, have already 
been dispatched from Boston and New York, and 
more will doubtless follow. The Richmond Whig, 
of the 10th inst. copies from an Augusta paper of 
the 4th, some account of the condition of Savannah 
as described by one who had just left it. It says 
that perfect order is maintained; the soldiers are 
not allowed to interfere with the citizens or to enter 
private residences. A majority of the male popula- 
tion have remained, and the families even of many 
who have left the city. The negroes are generally 
quiet and orderly, remaining with their masters and 
performing their accustomed duties. Wood was ex- 
tremely scarce, but most of the citizens had pro- 
visions for some time, although bread stuffs were 
entirely exhausted. Cne or two of the insurance 
companies were considering a project of establishing 
a National Bank. Such is the testimony of a rebel 
paper. From other sources we learn that one or 
two loyal papers are now regularly published in the 
city. It is pleasant to add that several merchants 
of Savannah have already availed themselves of the 
opening of intercovrse with the North, to pay 
debts to Northern merchants which had been ou'- 
standing since the commencement of the rebellion ; 
in some cases discharging their whole indebtedness, 
in others such part as their present means permit, 


with a promise to pay the remainder as soon as poe- 
sible. 


A number of the negroes who followed General 
Sherman’s army in its late march through Georgia, 
have been sent to the care of General Saxton, at 
Port Royal, S. C., where 700, mainly old men, 
women and childien, arrived on the 25th ult., in a 
state of extreme destitution, and from 3000 to 5000 
others were still expected. Some of them had trav- 
elled from Macon and even from Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga. Food and shelter were provided for them, 
and such clothing as could be furnished, but the 
limited supplies on hand were speedily exh usted, 
and urgent appeals from General Saxton and other 
responsible persons have been sent to the North for 
prompt assistance, without which many must perish. 
Clothing is the most pressing need, especially for 
women and children, but cookiog utensils, medi- 
cines, money, anything which can be spared, will 
find its use among them. The several Freedmen’s 
Aid Societies will furnish proper and efficient chan- 
nels for beneficence, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the appeal may be liberally and promptly re- 
sponded to. 

The Governor of Missouri issued a proclamation 
on the 14th, declaring Missouri a free State, in ac- 
cordance with the ordinance passed by the State 
Convention. That Convention, on the 16th, passed 
a resolution in favor of amending the National Con- 
stitution to prohibit slavery. 


























































A Union State Convention, for the purpose of re- 
organizing the civil government in Tennessee, as- 
sembled at Nashville on the Lith. Delegates were 
present from all parts of the State, nearly 300 in 
number. It was decided that no man who had 
borne arms in the-rebel service. or given aid or com- 
fort to the rebellion, should have a seat init. Oa 
the 14th, the Convention unanimously passed a res- 
olution, declaring slavery forever abolished and pro- 
hibited in the S'ate; also one probibiting the legisla- 
ture from recognizing the right of property in man, 
and forbidding it to require compensation to be made 
to masters; and abrogating the declaration of State 
independence, and the military league with the 
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‘Confederate States” made in 1861, and all laws 
and ordinances made in pursuance of them. These 
propositions are to be submitted to the people for 
ratification on the 22d of 2d month, and if approved, 
an election for Governor and Legislature is to be 
held on the 4th of 3d. month. W..G. Brownlow was | others, directing the Committee on the Conduct of 
nominated for Governor. The Convention subse-|the War to inquire into and report the causes of the 
quently resolved that no person shall be considered | failure of the expedition against Wilmington, N. G. ; 
@ qualified voter until he takes a stringent oath of| limiting the price at which Indian lands shall#pe 
loyaliy to the Union and the laws and proclamations | sold; and suspending the pay of officers of a cer- 
issued during the war by Congress and the Presi-| tain regiment until an investigation shall take place, 
dent. of alleged outrages committed by them on some In- 
Edward Everett, long known as a distinguished | dians in Colorado. The Judiciary Committee re- 
orator, writer, and public man, died suddenly at his | ported, in response to the resolution directing an in- 
residence in Boston on the 15th inst. quiry what legislation is necessary to authorize the 
President to call an extra session of Congress with- 
Miitary AFFairs.—The latest accounts of Gen- | out sixty days’ notice, that no law could be found 
eral Thomas represent his army as massed south of|Tequiring such notice. Petitions were presented 
the Tennessee river, at Eastport, Miss., while Gen- | from some citizens of Virginia, asking for a Terri- 
eral Hood was supposed to be at Tupelo, endeavor- torial instead of their present State government. A 
ing to collect reinforcements. Heavy rains had ren- bill was introduced to repeal that part of the act of 
dered the roads impracticable for military move-| 7th month last, regulating commerce between the 
ments. loyal and rebellious States, which authorizes the 
The expedition from Memphis under General Gppesnemens of government agents to purchase the 
Grierson contaie’ a fortified place called Egypt, on eee of insurrectionary States, aod re referred 
the Mobile and Obio rail-road, wiih its garrison of _ e Committee on Commerce. A joint resolution, 
500 men, and destroyed 40 miles of the railroad. offered by Wede of Ohio, that rebel prisoners shall 
Being opposed by superior numbers and hampered hereafter aren the same treatment as Federal 
with prisoners, he was unable to reach Cahawba, prisoners do in the South, was referred to the Mili- 
Ala., as intended, to release the Union prisoners | “'Y Committee. . 
there, but turned westward through Grenada to} The House concurred in the Senate’s amendments 
Vicksburg, destroying on the way public property| to the joint resolution relative t6 the Reciprocity 
and factories furnishing supplies for the rebel army, | treaty. The resolution proposiog an amendment of 
and bringing in 700 prisoners and 1000 negroes. the Cons‘itution was discussed daily until the 13th, 
and was then postponed to the 3lst inst. A resolu- 
tion was adopted, instructing the Military Commit- 
tee to inquire and report what legislation or action, 
if any, is necessary to secure to persons arrested and 
imprisoned by the military authorities, a prompt ex- 
amination, and discharge if there is no cause for de- 
tention, and a speedy trial if there is such cause; 
and one directing the Committee of Ways and Means 
to inquire into the expediency of so amending the 
Internal Revenue law as to provide a tax not ex- 
ceeding one cent per mile for every passenger travel- 
ling by railroad, steamboat, and other public convey- 
ances, to be additional to what is now required to 
be paid. Eliot, of Massachusets, introduced a sub- 
stitute for the bill to reorganize the rebel States, 
providing that none of them shall be allowed to re- 
sume their political relations until loyal citizens or- 
ganize a government republican in form and forever 
prohibiting slavery ; and also providing that Lou- 
isiana shall resume her political relations under ber 
Constitution adopted in the 4th month last. It was 
ordered to be printed. Bills were also introduced 
amending the Pacific Railroad act, ratifying the 
assignment by the Central Pacific Railroad company 
of California to the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and requiring the road to be completed from 
San José to Sacramento in four years; authorizing 
gevlogical surveys to be made of the Black Hills in 
Dacotah ; to amend the judicial system of the Unitea 
States, by substituting for the present District and 
Circuit Courts, others to be called Circuit Courts and 
Courts of Appeal ; and to increase to $300 the tax on 
spirits distilled on and after the lst of 7th month next. 
Cox, of Ohio, offered, on the 16th, a resolution declar- 
Coxoxess.—The Senate passed the House bill ex- | 18 it the duty of the President, in this hour of vie- 
tending the benefits of the Insane Asylum in the | ‘°'Y> hie te Stee or Seere Comments of 
District of Columbia, to civilians in government em- | *£t%ts, with a view to tational pacification or tran- 
ploy, with an amendment restricting its provisions quillity, or by some other rational means keowa to 
to the duration of the war; the Deficiency Appro- civilized and Christian nations, secure the cessation 
priation bill ; a bill to authorize the appointment for = hostilities and the Union of the States. It was 
one year of @ second Assistant Secretary of war; and /*!4 on the table by a vote of 84 to 51. 


the Consular Appropriation bill, with an amendment 
specifying the ‘- republic ” of Mexico, as the govern- 
ment towhich consuls are accredited; also the joint 
resolution directing the requisite notice to be given 
for the termination of the reciprocity treaty; and 


Gen. Butler has been relieved from the command 
of the Department of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and General Ord succeeds him. His official report 
of the attempt on Fort Fisher states that his troops 
reached the appointed rendezvous at New Inlet on 
the 15th ult., but the naval force, which was ex- 
pected to leave Hampton Roads on the 13th, did not 
arrive until the evening of the 18th, and the gale 
then prevented operations for some days longer. 
This delay gave opportunity to reinforce the tort, 
and at the time when the attack was intended, he 
learned that a force larger than his own, which had 
been sent from Richmond, was approaching in his 
rear, while, in the judgment of both his subordinate 
officers and himself, the taking of the fort by asz:ault 
was impracticable. General Grant appears not to 
concur in this view, and to regard the withdrawal 
of the troops after having landed as a disobedience 
of instruciions. He also states that it was vot in- 
tended that General Butler should accompany the 
expedition, which was to be under General Weitzel’s 
command. A second expedition, under General 
Terry, was dispatched to co-operate with the navy 
in another attack, and on the 15th inst. the com- 
bined forces captured Fort Fisher. A heavy bom- 
bardmecnt from the fleet was tollowed by an assault 
by soldiers, marives and sailors, who after desperate 
fighting trom 3 to 10 p. m., carried the whole work, 
the garrison falling back to the extreme point of 
the peninsula, where they were followed and made 
prisoners. Their number is stated at 1000 or 1200. 
The loss of the assailants was heavy, but the amount 
is not yet reported. 









